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ojome Uses for Sharp Scissors 


“Scissors are a valuable working tool. Let them be 
sharp scissors. And back them up with sharp wits.” 


By .fames SH. Collins 


Author of “Human Nature in Selling Goods,” “The Art of Handling Men,” etc. 


N excited man dashed into a hotel elevator and was 

rushed upstairs to his room, where a chambermaid was 
busy sweeping. 

“The newspapers I left on the floor!” he panted 
breathlessly. “What did you do with them? Where are they? 
Have they been thrown out?” 

The chambermaid was a stolid, Swedish girl. She dropped her 
carpet sweeper and disappeared, presently returning with a handful 
of newspapers. 

“Ay bane keep ’em all safe,” she said, glowing with satisfaction. 
“Ay always bane keep ’em t’ree, four days, because in America Ay 
bane find out gentlemens want newspapers to cut out clippings.” 

A discerning maid, she. For the hotel where she works is a 

big hostelry patronized by business men from all over the country, 
and she had discovered one of the characteristics of the big Ameri- 
can business man—that he likes to cut pieces out of the newspapers 
and periodicals he reads. ; 
_ One of the most valuable tools you can have in your business 
18 & pair of scissors. It makes little difference what your line of 
business is, whether you are president of a big corporation in that 
line, or an office boy beginning the long climb from the bottom. 

Between the big man and the little man in business there is 
usually only one real difference: the big man has more knowledge 
and vision than the little man. The latter keeps a corner shop or 
holds a little job, and is not interested in anything much beyond his 
nose. But the big one is interested in everything pertaining to his 
work. He wants to know what is being done by other men in his 
line, and in other lines all over the country, all over the world. He 
wants to know what the best thinkers and the men with the broadest 
Perspective say about his work, and how it is grounded in technical 

ry, and where it is going. So he becomes a reader, and that 
makés him a clipper. 

Before you can improve your work by clipping, you must 

& reader, and here enter in the limitations of the scissors as 
a toll, along with the possibilities. For the kind of clipping that 
most'men do as an aid in their work is very personal. Nobody else 
can really do it for you as well as you ought to do it yourself. 


Get a Big View of Your Work 


The greatest handicap under which most men work, in these 
¥8 of specialization, is that of not knowing what happens to a 
before and after it comes within their immediate field for 
operations ; they do not know where the raw materials come from, 
or understand the aims and feelings of the men who take their prod- 
uet to the public. To keep track of the work of these unseen help- 
J8through the journals that they read is easy, however, if you are 
sted enough to follow your nose; and your reading ought to 
trade literature. 
upping is not only very personal in this sense, but it also puts 
f premium on healthy curiosity. One man will go through 
| publications with healthy curiosity and scissors, and snip 
things that another would miss altogether. 


1929, by The Miller Publishing Co. 


Work goes so fast nowadays that you have to clip to keep up 
with it. The professional man finds that the scientific books—even 
the best of them—are six months or a year behind current progress, 
and in many lines of work there are few books available. All the 
new methods and most of the technic are recorded in periodicals, 
and never find their way into books. No book in the world will 
embody the best methods in your work as well as a budget of clip- 
pings made by yourself—in this respect you are a compiler of your 
own technical books. 

Many of the most useful clippings are those that have no great 
permanent value, those that you run across and make available 
to-day and throw away to-morrow. A minister preparing his Sun- 
day sermon, for instance, wants to preach on some question of the 
day, perhaps a question of the hour, touching only his own com- 
munity. None of the theological books.will help him on that. A 
salesman cannot go to a bookshelf and find out which people in his 
territory are prosperous enough to buy automobiles or life insur- 
ance—he has to clip news items out of the morning paper, and put 
two and two together. 

The floor salesmen in a big wholesale house in the Middle West 
have become known for the intimate way in which they greet each 
country merchant who comes in to buy his season’s stock. 

“Did that fire cripple you folks much in Smithville last week?” 
asks the salesman of the customer, to the astonishment of the latter, 
who does not know how it is done. The answer is—clippings! That 
wholesale house has several keen young women who read newspapers 
published throughout its territory. They clipped the item about 
the fire last week in Smithville. The telephone girl sent word to 
the salesman that Mr. Smith of Smithville was in the house, and in 
30 seconds the salesman prepared himself by glancing at a file. 


Do Your Own Filing 


As soon as you begin to clip, you must also file; for informa- 
tion is of little use unless you can put your finger on the right thing 
at the right time. Your filing system should be as personal as your 
clippings. Arrange it from your viewpoint, and do it yourself, for 
it is not likely that anybody else can do it for you. 

Trained librarians. usually sniff tolerantly as they glance over 
the personal one-man filing system of a man who uses a pair of 
scissors to help make a living. “Crude and unscientific,” they say. 
But stick to your own system, and make it as crudely personal as 
possible. 

Some people paste their clippings into scrap books. This is a 
commendable method for anything that you want to keep in perma- 
nent form, and that naturally follows a sequence—say, everything 
the trade journals said about the building and opening of the new 
factory. But the mass of one’s personal clippings yield the best 
results when they are kept loose and flexible, in envelopes or cabinet 
compartments, each devoted to a special subject. 

Scissors are a valuable working tool. 

. Let them be sharp scissors. And back them up with sharp wits. 
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